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V. THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD PROBLEM 
War, underproduction and lack of adequate transportation facilities 
so curtailed the food supply that during the greater part of the 
period under review famine conditions obtained in Russia, Finland, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Armenia and India, while seri- 
ous food shortage, often approaching the famine point, prevailed in 
many other sections of the eastern hemisphere. In addition to the 
various efforts put forth by individual states to ameliorate conditions, 
the Allies and the United States early in January established a Supreme 
Council of Supply and Relief to deal with questions of food, finance 
and shipping resources in relation to the transportation of food sup- 
plies to the countries in need. In January this council, composed 
of two representatives, respectively, of France, Italy, Great Britain and 
the United States, and headed by Herbert C. Hoover as director-gen- 
eral, after a careful study estimated that $400,000,000 would be required 
to ration the starving peoples throughout the remainder of the winter. 
Each of the associated countries furnished one-fourth of this sum, and 
the relief work was organized by establishing a commission, represent- 
ing the four Great Powers, in each of the countries to be relieved. 
These commissions aided the government of those countries in main- 
taining political stability by furnishing food and other necessary sup- 
plies. Mr. Hoover was also appointed director-general of the Amer- 
ican Relief Administration created under the $100,000,000 European 
Famine Relief Bill, passed by the United States Congress on January 
24. The task of feeding the Central Powers was much simplified 
when on March 8 Germany agreed with the Supreme Council to turn 
over her shipping for the transport home of American and Australian 
soldiers, the ships on the return voyage to carry cargoes of food to 
Germany. 

VI. WORLD LABOR AND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
The second Interallied Labor and Socialist Conference convened 
in London in mid-September. This meeting, attended by representa- 
tives of all the allied countries, adopted resolutions to the effect that 
President Wilson's Fourteen Points constituted the only "ground- 
work for a lasting peace"; that labor should be represented at the 
Peace Conference; and that a labor charter, outlined by the confer- 
ence, should be included in the peace treaty. Although M. Kerensky, 
formerly Russian premier, spoke in favor of allied intervention in 
Russia, no decision was reached by the conference on this question. — 
This congress was followed by the International Labor and Socialist 
Conference, which met at Berne on February 4. Eighty delegates 
representing twenty-seven nations, including Russia, Austria and Ire- 
land, were present. The British, Italian, Swiss and American Social- 
ist parties were not represented and the labor organizations of Bel- 
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gium and the United States refused to recognize the conference in 
any way because of the equal participation in it of delegates from the 
Central Powers. Mr. Samuel Gompers even declared it to be a Bol- 
shevik meeting. Its work included an ambiguous resolution inferen- 
tially condemning Imperial Germany for its responsibility for the war; 
a general resolution calling for a League of Nations, arbitral courts, 
disarmament and free-trade; and a resolution declaring for self- 
determination, plebiscites, protection of minorities, and condemning 
forced annexation and the determination of frontiers according to 
military considerations, so-called historic rights or supposed economic 
necessities. No vote was taken on Bolshevism, which was discussed 
at length, but all factions agreed that it was expedient to send a 
Socialist commission to Russia to study the situation. — While this 
convention was still in session, the Interallied Trades Union Con- 
ference opened its sessions at Berne. In conjunction with the Social- 
ist conference it discussed international labor legislation and worked 
out certain demands to be submitted to the Peace Conference, includ- 
ing, among other things, an eight-hour day, restrictions on the work 
of women and children, emigration of paupers and home work under 
sanitary conditions. — Meanwhile an official commission, composed of 
two members each from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan and Belgium, and one member each from Cuba, Poland 
and the Czechoslovak republic, known as the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation, was drafting proposals to be submitted 
to the Peace Conference. Its recommendations, in two parts, were 
presented on April u. The first part, a draft convention, provided for 
a permanent world labor conference to be linked with the League of 
Nations; the second part embodied a declaration of permanent prin- 
ciples to govern the conditions of international labor. — In an effort to 
bring about closer relations between the workers of North and South 
America, an International Labor Conference assembled at Laredo, 
Texas, on November 13. It was attended by delegates from the 
United States, Mexico, the Central American countries and Colom- 
bia. — In May the Second International Congress of Women was 
held at Zurich, attended by 150 delegates representing 18 coun- 
tries, including Germany and Hungary. Resolutions adopted and 
presented to the Peace Conference urged that the blockade be raised 
to lessen famine; that the treaty be amended to conform with Presi- 
dent Wilson's Fourteen Points; that membership in the League of 
Nations be freely open; that the number of nations to be included in 
the executive body be not less than 11; that armaments of all states 
be immediately reduced and conscription abolished in all states joining 
the League; and that there be absolute self-determination, both terri- 
torial and national, free-trade and abrogation of regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe Doctrine and "other international engagements". 



